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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, |perficial observation the malady was not in exis- : whose flowers are devoid of petals, and which, 








NATCORAL HISTORY OF THE BLIGHT. 
Mr RussELtt— 

Dear Sin—In a new and very interesting work 
which I have lately received from London, (the 
‘Journ: of a Naturalist,’) I met with the follow- 
ing on the subject of Blight, (American Blight ?) 
which, asit may be new in some particulars to 
your ftlorticultural readers I inclose it for the 
New England Farmer. Yours, J. M, I. 

Salem, March 30, 1830- 


‘Our apple trees here [North of England] are 
greatly injured, and some annuaily destroyed by 
the agency of what seems.to be a very feeble in- 
sect. We call it, from habit, or from some assign- 
ed cause, the ‘American Blight’ (aphis lanaia ;) 
this noxious creature being kvown in some orch- 
ards by the more significant name of ¢ white blight.’ 
In the spring of the year a slight hoariness is ob- 
served upon the branches of certain species of 
our orchard fruit. As the season advances this 
hoariness increases,it becomes cottony, and toward 
the middle or end of summer, the under sides of 
some of the branches are invested with a thick, 
downy substance, so long as at times to be sensibly 


agitated by the air. Upon examining this substance | "de or infected part in your tree, using a com- 


we find, that it conceals a multitude of small wing- 
less creatures which are busily employed in prey- 
ing upon the limb of the tree beneath, This they 
are well enabled to do, by means of a beak ter- 
minating in a fine bristle ; this being insinuated 
through the bark, and the sappy part of the wood, 
enables the creature to extract, as with a syringe, 
the sweet, vital liquor that circulates in the plant. 
This terminating bristle is not observed. in every 
individual: in those that possess it, it is of differ- 
ent lengths, and is usually when not in use, so 
closely conceaied under the breast of the animal, 
as to be invisible. In the younger insects it is 
often manifested by protruding like a fine termi- 
nation to the anus ; but as their bodies become 
lengthened the bristle is not in this way observa- 
ble. The alburnum, or sap wood, being thus 
wounded, rises up in excrescences and nodes all 
over the branch, and deforms it; the limb, de- 
prived of its nutriment, grows sickly ; the leaves 
turn yellow, and the part perishes. Branch after 
branch is thus assailed, until they all become leaf- 
less, and the tree dies. The epithet of American 
blight may be correctly applied ; but we have no 
sufficient authority to conclude that we derived 
this pest from that country. Normandy and the 


Netherlands, too, have each been supposed to have | 


conferred this evil upon us ; but extensively as this 
insect is spread around, and favorable as our cli- 
mate appears to be to its increase, it bids fair to de- 


stroy in progression most of our oldest and long, 


esteemed fruit from our orchards. 

Thesame unknown decree, which regulates the in- 
crease and decrease of all created beings, influen- 
ces this insect ; yet wet seasons, upon the whole, 
seem genial to its constitution. In the summer of 
1826 it abounded in such incredible luxuriance, 
that many trees seemed at a short distance as if 
they had been white-washed ; in the ensuing 
summer, which was a very dry and hot one, this 
cottony matter so entirely disappeared, that to su- 


til September, when, after the rains of that season, 
it reissued in fine, cottony patches from the old 
nodes on the trees. 
| proposed for removing this evil, efficacious perhaps 
jin some cases upon a small scale, but when the 


it will take its course and the tree die. 





| state, to harden into a coat, insoluble by rain, will 


| assuredly confine the ravages of thecreature, and | 


}smother it. Hard rubbing with a dry brush crusk- | 
'es many, but there are crevices into which the} 
| bristle cannot enter : thus, some escape, and the. 
| propagation continues, I have very paged 
| removed this blight from young trees, and from} 
recently attacked places in those more advanced, | 
| by an easy application. Melt about three ounces | 
of resin in an earthen pipkin, take it from the fire, 
and pour into it three ounces of fish oil; the in- 
gredients perfectly unite, and when cold, acquire 
the consistence of honey. A slight degree of heat, 
will liquify it, and in this state paint over every 


} 


mon painter’s brush. This I prefer doing in 
spring, or as soon as the hoariness appears. The 
substance soon sufficiently hardens, and forms a 
varnish, which prevents any escape, and stifles the 
individuals. Ater the first dressing, should any 
cottony matter appear round the margin of the var- 
nish, a second application to these parts will, I 
think, be found to effect a perfectcure. The pre- 
valence of this insect gives some of our orchards 
here the appearance of numerous white posts in | 
an extensive drying ground, being washed with | 
lime from root to branch—a practice I apprehend | 
attended with little benefit ; a few creatures may 

be destroyed by accident, but as the animal does 

not retire to the earth, but winters in the clefts of 
the boughs far beyond the influence of this wash, 

it remains uninjured, to commence its ravages 
again when spring returns. Aphides in general 
attack the young and softer parts of plants; but 
this insect seems easily to wound the harder bark 

of the apple,and by no means makes choice of 
the most tender part of the branch. They give a}! 
preference to certain sorts, but not always the inost 
jrich fruits; as cider apples and wildings, are 
greatly infested by them, and fromsome unknown 

cause, other varieties seem to be exempted from 
itheir depredations. The Wheeler’s russet, and 

jCrofton pippln I have never observed to be injur- 
jed by them. This insect is viviparous, or produ- 
| ces its young alive, forming a cradle for them by 
‘discharging from the extremities of its body a 














| quantity of long, cottony matter, which, becoming 
interwoven and entangled, prevents the young from 
falling to the earth, and completely envelopes the 
parent and offspring. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


HORTICULTURAL ANOMALY. 
It is not, perhaps, generally known, that the 
Apple and Pear trees often spoken of as producing 


tence ; and it did not become manifest again un- | 


injury has existed for some time, and extended its | 
influence over the parts of a large tree, J apprehend | been published in different sections of our coun- 
Upon | 
| young plants, and in places where a brush can be | 
japplied, any substance that can be used ina liquid | 








fruit without having any blossom, are of varieties 


consequently, make little show or appearance, and 
cause in the minds of casual observers the exis- 


tence ofthe opinion above referred to, In Europe, 
Many remedies have been | 


they distinguish these anomalies of the horticultu- 


jral family, by the title of Figue or pelalless varie- 


ties—-they enumerate but one of the apple and one 
of the pear, but from the accounts which have 


try, it is to be presumed there exist among us sev 
eral varieties of petalless apples, but vone of the 
pear, except in the Nursery collections. 

April 8, 1830. 


CANADA PLUM. 

Mr Russent—I would wish to inform the Mas 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, that I have been 
remarkably fortunate in raising Plums from seed ; 
for I certainly would not exchange my seedlings 
for all the varieties hitherto known ; among them 
is one, an extraordinary bearer,—and 1! believe, 
surpassing in flavor any other in existence in apy 
American Nurscries. I have also, three very fine 
new Apples of accidental origin—cuttivgs of all 
which, should it be desired, I shall be proud of 
forwarding to the Massachusetts Horticultural So 
ciety. . Ht. CORSE, 

Montreal, March 25, 1830. 

{Cuttings of the above Plums, and of any other 
indigenous fruits will be thankfully received by the 
Society ; if no other conveyance should offer, they 
can be sent through the house of E, & W. Curtis, 
paper makers, Montreal, one of which gentlemen 
is a member of the Society.}— Editor. 


From Galignani’s Messenger. 


PARIS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The General Annual Meeting of the Paris Hor- 
ticultural Society was held on Sunday, in the 
Salle St Jean, at the Hotel de Ville, which was 
decorated in a manner corresponding to the ocea- 
sion, but not sufficiently spacious to admit all the 
persons who were desirous of being present at 
the meeting. After the opening speech by the 
President, M. Soulange Bodin, Secretary, made an 
interesting and satisfactory report upon the pro- 
ceedings and labors of the Society. The Abbé 
Berlése gave an account, in the name of the 
Committee appointed to visit the flower market, 
in which he bestowed a high tribute of praise on 
the gardeners who supply the market with flow- 
ers. The Viscount de Bonnaire de Gif entered 
into an exposition of the claimsof different garden- 
ers, in the employment of landed proprietors, to 
the encouragement afforded by the Society, and 
named several who were particularly entitled to 
them. M. Vilmorin read an interesting memoir 
upon the culture of the Patate, [Carolina or Sweet 
Potato] in France; and Baron Mortemart-Boisse 
made a report onthe culture of Indian ecorn.— 
The Meeting was closed by a concert under the 
direction of M. Plantade, in which parts were 
taken by Messrs Baillot, Vogt, Bertini, and Daba- 
die, and Mad. Dabadic. The Members of the So- 
ciety afterwards retired, and concluded the _inter- 
esting festivities of the day by a subscription din- 
ner. The following are the prizes granted :—A 
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silver medal each to M. Lemon, of Belleville, and 
M. Devrede, rue de Muntreuil, master-gardeners, 
for fine flowers sent to the Marché aux Fleurs ; 
to M. David, head-gardener of M. Boursault, for 
fine exotic plants; to M. Fouche, gardener of the 
Count de Murinais, at his seat at Falaise, for fuith- 
ful service in that family for 53 years without in- 
terruption, and to M, Vatlet de Villeneuve, a rich 
land-owner in the department of the Var, for the 
Culture of the Patate on a large scale, and the 
discovery of a means for keeping that vegetable 
good during the whole year. Three prizes given 
by M. Bossange, sent to encourage the culture of 
Indian corn in the departments round Paris, were 
adjudged :—The first prize consisting of a copy 
of Redoute’s fine work on roses, to Baron Louis, 
whose culture is under the direction of M, Thom- 
as Berthier, son of M. Berthier of Roville ; second 
prize, a medal, to the Marchioness de Nicolai ; 
third prize, M. Martin Godefroy, farmer at Vil- 
leneuve le Roi. The third prize would have been 
adjudged to M. Ternaux, had not his being a Mem- 
ber of the Council of Administration excluded 
him‘from being a candidate. 


ROLLER. 

Mr'Fessenpen—I observe in No, 35 of the 
New England Farmer, ‘ A Subscriber’ makes some 
inquiry’ for the best fashion for a field roller.— 
Although this may much depend on the character 
of the soil, yet for Worcester county, perhaps the 
one I shall describe to you, considering the cost, 
may answer the most valuable purpose. 

Having made use of the oak log, 6 feet by 20 
inches, till withim two years, the objection fre- 
quently occurred, of its being not of sufficient 
diameter ;. or in other words, in passing over the 
_field, the stones and grass roots were carried /for- 
ward and displaced, rather than pressed down in 
a perpendicular direction, giving at the same time 
too much resistance to the cattle (une yoke of 
oxen.) In order to obviate this, I took a pair of 
old wagon wheels,* (light) four feet in diameter, 
the hoop tire being sufficiently strong to support 
the rims,.to which other feloes were bolted, rising 
two inches, for the purpose of spiking the chesnut 
plank, three inches in thickness, and six feet in 
Jength. This, (which I shall call the Barrel Rol- 
ler,) gave me a Roller 6 feet in length, by 4 feet 
10 inches diameter in the centre; the diameter 
2 inches less.at the ends by tapering each stave 
an inch from the centre to the ends, giving the 
roller an eliptical or barrel form, in order to turn 
more kindly at the ends of the field, and that any 
unevenness or hollows should have the desired 
pressure. ‘This being inclosed in a frame, with a 
box back and front, stones too large to be pressed 
in, can be thrown in and carried off the field, or 
for additional weight. 

It will be seen that a circle of the above dimen- 
sions, will fall nearly perpendicular on small ob- 
jects, and of course press them immediately into 
the ground. The same weight of roller will also 
take much less power to move it forward, and will 
likewise leave the field much more even for the 
scythe, and will not bruise. 








* L used the wheels because they were useless for any 
other purpose. Two pieces of plank 10 inches in width 
lapped or halved together in the centre, at right angles 
with a rim of the same material will answer equally well 
and perhaps better, asthe axle or pivots can be more 
firmly attached than to the hub of the wheel. But any 


The following are its advantages over the log 


a boy, an one yoke of oxen will roll and pick up 
four acres in a day, I need not perhaps add, that 
the roller on farms as they average, will pay the 
interest of $200, besides leaving the fields in a 
better state than the loss of the small stones by 
picking all off into heaps would. 

When my land is of a character suitable for 
stocking down with a wheat crop, I have invaria- 
bly for many of the last seasons, finished that 
operation with the roller, after the harrow ; thus 
superceding the necessity of picking off but a few 
of the largest stones. The wheat crop will stand 
our severe drought better, with the further advan- 
tage of a smooth bottom for the cradle, in cutting 
the grain, and the saving more straw. 

If you consider the above imperfect sketch will 
in any way subserve the interests of Agriculture, 
you are at liberty to make what use of it you 
please. Yours, &c. 

PAYSON WILLIAMS. 

Fitchburg, March 23, 1830. 


The tongue is firmly 
framed into the box in 
front. 


In the box behind is 
left a hole 14 inches 
square for the dirt to 
fall through. 


The boxes made be- 
velling, that the large 
stones may be picked 
out easier. Their di- 
mensions are about one 
foot six inches by six 
feet. Staves 8 inches 
in width, dowelled in 
the centre: the roller 
made in this way is 
about the weight of an 
ox cart: this may be 
augmented at pleasure, 
aecording to the state 
of the land to be rolled. 
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| OIL, AS AN APPLICATION TO TREES, 


INJURIOUS. 

Mr Epitor—l eee in your last paper a short 
article from the New Monthly Magazine, recom- 
mending Train, or Fish Oil, as being of great ser- 
vice to the gooseberry bush, preserving it from the 
ravages of the caterpillar, &c ; stating also that 
it improved the growth and productiveness of the 
plant or tree. One object of the writer, it seems, 
was, to have experiments tried on fruit trees. I 
have had sad experience with Fish Oil on my fruit 
trees. In consequence of seeing it highly recom- 
mended in some country newspaper, I was induced 
to try it on my Peach, Apricot, Pear, Plum, Nec- 
tarine, Apple, and Cherry trees, in July, 1826, and 





way to gain a suflicient diameter. 





the result was, that it entirely killed all my Peach, 








Apricot, Nectarine, and Cherry trees, and materi- 


roller :—its cost is probably about $25. As a man, | ally injured all the other trees to which I applied 


it. J lost in all about fifty trees that had been set 

}Out three years, and were in fine health, and 
| growing vigorously at the time I applied the oil. 
I would not have parted with the trees for $200. 
|The effect of the oil is, to fillup the pores of the 
| bark of the tree, so asto exclude all nourishinent 
| through that source from the atmosphere, rain, 
‘sun, &c. In about four weeks after 1 applied the 
oil, I perceived from the yellow, sickly appearance 
of the leaf, that the work of destruction was fast 
going on. I immediately caused the trees to be 
scraped with a knife, and had them thoroughly 
| washed in strong soap suds, to get off the oil, and 
'save themif possible ; but all to no effect. They 
| continued to exhibit more and more of that sickly 
appearance, and the leaves all fell early in Sep- 
tember, and by the next spring the bark became 
entirely dead and dry, and but one of the trees, 
which was a peach, sprung up from the root, 
which I think is proof, from the best source possi- 
ble, Experience, that you can hardly apply any- 
thing more deleterious than Oil of any kind to 
fruit trees, as the effects of all kinds of oil upon 
the bark of the tree must be nearly the same. 

I have for several years past used a wash made 
of diluted soft soap, which Ihave found of very 
great service to all kinds of fruit trees, goose- 
berry bushes, shrubbery, &c. I apply it very freely 
with a painter’s brush, to the body and limbs of 
the tree as high as I can reach, that is, up to the 
fruit buds, in May or June. 

I have been thus particular, as far as my expe- 
rience goes, respecting the use of Oil on fruit 
trees, for the information of horticulturists ; for I 
should regret exceedingly to have any of my 
brethren suffer from such experience, as severely 
as I have. 





Respectfully, yours, &c. 
Springfield, April 13. E. EDWARDS. 


From the [London] Gardener's Magazine. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Soctety.—This Soci- 
ety was established in February, 1829 ; and we 
have just received a pamphlet, containing the 
charter, constitution, by-laws, &c, of the Insti- 
tution, with a letter announcing of our being 
elected an honorary member. For this honor, 
which we duly prize, we hope the present ac- 
knowledgment will be deemed satisfactory. The 
constitution of the Society is modeled a good deal 
on that of London ; the by-laws, however, are of 
quite a different description : there is no gagging 
clause ; and there is an article which provides 
that ‘lecturers on botany and vegetable physiolo- 
gy, on entomology so far as it relates to horticul- 
ture, and on horticultural science, shall be appoint- 
ed. They shall be nominated by the council, at 
a stated meeting of the Society, and elected at 
that or a subsequent stated meeting, by a majority 
of votes.’ There is something grand and refresh- 
ing in the simple form of the Act of Incorpora- 
tion, as compared with the highly aristocratical 
royal charters of the London, Paris, and Berlin 
Societies. In the printed letter, he informs us 
that, for such favora of seeds, plants, scions, or 
trees, as nay be procured or transmitted to the 
Society, it will afford them ‘ great pleasure to re- 
ciprocate.’ 








The White Gage-—Mr Samuel R. Johnson, of 
Charlestown, Ms. received in the autumn of 1828 
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$49,29 for the plums of one White Gage tree, six 
years old. The productiveness of this variety is 
so great, that probably no plum tree is more val- 
uable. 

This plum was reared from the seed of the 
GREEN GAGE; is much larger than its parent ; is of 
a pale straw color and ripens in September. 

2 





Columbus, ( a 
March, 1830. 


Mr FesseNnDEN—I send you herewith a copy of the 
Report of the Select Committee of the Legislature, to 
whom was referred, that part of the Governor’s Message, 


hich relates tothe culture of Hemp. 
. Yours Respectfully, J. P. KIRTLAND. 


The Select Committee, to whom was referred that part 
of the Governor’s Message which relates to the cul- 
ture of Hemp, have had that subject under consid- 
eration, and respectfully 

REPORT : 

That, in their opinion, the climate of Ohio is 
congenial, and the soil, in many parts, well adapted 
to the productionof Hemp. Your committee are 
also well assured that the encouragement and 
protection, given to the American Hemp growers 
by the existing tariff of the United States, are 
such as will insure success and profit to that class 
of our agriculturalists. Believing that the want 
of correct information respecting the growth of 
this article, and preparing the same for market, is 
the reason that so few of our citizens have hith- 
erto engaged in the business ; and believing that 
a diffusion of information on the subject is the only 
encouragement which can, at this time, be given 
to that branch of agriculture by our State Govern- 
ment, and, in fact, the only encouragement need- 
ed ; your committee have compiled from the doc- 
uments referred to them, and from such informa- 
tion as they have been able to obtain from other 
sources, a treatise on the culture and preparation 
of Hemp for market, which they herewith trans- 
mit; and respectfully recommend that a number 
of copies thereof be ordered to be printed, and 
distributed throughout the State. To this compi- 
lation, your committee have added an estimate of 
the average net proeeeds of five acres of land 
cultivated in Hemp, and producing a ton, which 
is considered an average crop. Being aware that 
visionary and extravagant anticipations of the profit 
to be derived from the capital or labor employed 
in any particular branch of business, are calculated 
to do much injury, by inducing too many to engage 
therein, without a due regard to economy ; your 
committee have endeavored, in making said esti- 
mate, to keep within the limits of what has been 
realized by some of our citizen from actual expe- 
riment. 


ON THE CULTURE OF HEMP. 


section l. 


On the Climate most favorable to Hemp. 

Hemp does not flourish in hot countries. Tem- 
perate climates are more favorable te it: and it 
succeeds very well in those that are colder ; as 
Canada, the northeastern parts of the United 
States, &c. Theclimates of Kentucky, Indiana 
and Ohio, are also highly favorable to the culture 
of Hemp. 

SECTION 2. 


On the Soil most favorable for Hemp. 

Hemp requires a soil that is soft, easy to culti- 
vate, rather light, but very productive, and well 
tilled ; and, after the ground is a little worn, well 
manured. Dry soils are not proper for it, unless 





on new, light lands. 
growth ; of which the bark is too woody, which 
makes the threads hard, and elastic: these are 
great defects, even for the coarsest manufactures. 
In wet seasons, it succeeds better in the dry soils 
we speak of, than in moister lands. These sea- 
sons, however, are rare ; and Hemp plantations, 
placed by the side of a river, creck or wet ditch, 
so that the water may be very near, without ever 
producing an inundation, are much esteemed.— 
Any land however, that will bring a good crop of 
flax, corn or potatoes, will bring a good crop of 
Hemp. 
SECTION 3. 


On the proper Manure for Hemp Plantations. 


All sorts of manure, that make the soil light, 
are proper for Hemp. Hemp plantations, on 
worn soils, unless renewed by clover, must be ma- 
nured every year ; and it should be done before 
the winter tillage, that the manure may have time, 
during the winter, to rot, and mix thoroughly with 
the earth against the spring. 


SECTION 4. 


On the Tillage of Hemp Plantations. 

The first and principal tillage is given to green 
sward, or stubble land, late in the fall, or in the 
early part of the winter, by well ploughing the 
ground in furrows, so as to expose it to the winter 
frosts, which tend very much to break up the 
earth. In the spring, the ground is prepared to 
receive the seed by similar ploughings, at intervals 
of fifteen or twenty days, until it becomes perfect- 
ly mellow. 

SECTION 5. 

On the Time and Manner of Sowing the Seed. 

In the coursé of the month of April, Hemp 
seed is sown. Some persons sow earlier, and 
some later than this; and each are exposed to 
their peculiar dangers. Those who sow early 
have to apprehend the frosts of spring, which do 
great injury to the springing Hemp ; and those 
who sow late are in danger of droughts, that 
sometiines prevent the Hemp from sprouting. — 
The seed should be sown thick, otherwise the 
Hemp becomes rank, the bark is too woody, and 
the fibres hard ; which isa great defect. If, 
however, it be sown too thickly, the plants ob- 
struct each other; which is another inconvenience. 
A medium, then, must be observed, which is easily 
hit by practice. The quantity of seed required 
for Hemp partially varies according to the time of 
sowing and the fertility of the soil. In Kentucky, 
at the rate of from a bushel and a peck to a bush- 
el anda half of seed is required, per acre. And 
as the climate and soil of Kentucky are similar to 
those of Ohio, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that a quantity of seed required per acre in the 
two States is nearly the same. It must be re- 
marked, that the Hemp seed is one of the oily 
seeds that grow rancid in time, and then do not 
sprout. No seed should, therefore,’be sown but of 
the last year’s crop. When it is two years old, 
a large part never comes up; and when older, a 
still larger part. After the seed is sown, it must 
be buried with a common harrow ; and care should 
be taken to protect the Hemp, when coming up, 
from the ravages of birds. After it is out of dan- 
ger of birds, very little, if any, attention need be 
paid to it, until it is fit to cut or pull. Should any 
accident happen the field, so as to render the 
Hemp too thin to warrant a good crop, in order 
to make the best of it, were it only as respects the 


They produce dwarfish | seed, it is prudent to weed the field, and prevent 


the plant from being choked by a useless growth. 
To be concluded next week. 








From Dr N. R. Smith’s address before the Baltimore 
Temperance Society. 

The following facts will illustrate the influence 
of dram-drinking as a source of disease and infirm- 
ity, as well as the immediate influence of temper- 
ance. 

Some fifteen years ago, there sprung up in the 
State of Connecticut, a noted quack, commonly 
known by the name of ¢ Dr Rain-water,’ 


‘ Austere and lonely, cruel to himself 
Did they report him: Water his drink, 
His food stale bread and pottage.’ 


In cunning quacks, who shroud their art in a_ veil 
of mystery, the vulgar always repose a supersti- 
tious confidence which gives the practitioner com- 
plete control over them. Dr Rain-water used 
his power to noble purpose. Believing that most 
diseases sprung from dram-drinking, he gave his 
patients some inert nostrum, and solemnly charged 
them to touch no drink but rain water, declaring 
that, should they use any other the medicine would 
operate as a poison. All their food, too, was pre- 
pared in rain water. Of course his patients com- 
plied, and the success of his practice was aston- 
ishing. His fame spread far and near. The sick 
were brought to him in such numbers as literally 
to crowd his door and surround his house. Lin- 
gering affections on which the whole materia me- 
dica had been poured in vain, vanished before 
Rain-water, as if by aspell. The physicians were 
astonished, and I recollect, (being then a boy,) to 


have felt serious apprehensions that Dr R. was ~ 


about to ruin my destined vocation. . 

But poor Rain-water at length fell, like his own 
element, from a bursting cloud, but never like it, 
to rise again. His secret came out, and he was 
instantly deserted. 

Dr Cold-water who now offers his gratuitous 
services to the public, is undoubtedly quite as 
skilful as Dr Rain-water; but fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, has nothing to recommend him but 
honesty, philanthropy, truth and wisdom, which, 
however, it is hoped, will one day accomplish as 
much as a quack’s label. 

Bricguton Marxet—Monday, April 12. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot ) 

At market this day, 147 Beef Cattle, 20 Stores, 
18 Working Oxen, 12 Cows and Calves, and 272 
Swine, viz: Old Market, 112 Beef Cattle inclu- 
ding 10 unsold last week, 12 Working Oxen, 3 
Cows and Calves, and 272 Swine—.Vew Market, 
35 Beef Cattle, including 33 unsold last week ; 20 
Stores, including 12 unsold last week, 9 Cows and 
Calves, and 6 Working Oxen. Unsold atthe close 
of the market, 73 Beef Cattle, nearly all of which 
are good, and some extra. 

In consequence of the limited number of Cattle 
at market an attempt was made to advance the 
price considerably. Few salesonly were effected, 
as will be seen by the number unsold, Prices, 
however, were raised, but the unsettled state of 
the market prevents us from stating the amount or 
giving prices this week. 

Working Oxen—Few sales, at50 a $80 Milch 
Cows—No sales noticed. Sheep—None at market. 
Swine—Sales quick ; small selected lots at 54 a 
6c. ; at retail 5 a 6c. 
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CHAPTER V, 


DIFFERENT BREEDS OF 
HORSES. 


ECLIPSE, 


THE 


“ 


to their owners more than a hundred and sixty | young horses, be advantageous, and whether stout- 


tyfive years. | 
More than twenty years after the Darley Arabi- | 


) thousand pounds exclusive of plates and cups.— | ness and usefulness may not thus be somewhat 
This fine animal died in 1789, at the age of twen- | too much sacrificed to speed : whether there may 


be danger that an animal designed for service may, 
in process of time, be frittered away almost to a 


YAS a] | - . } . . 

ENGLISH | an, and when the value of the Arabian blood was , shadow of what he was, in order that at two years 
‘fully established, Lord Godolphin possessed a ‘old, over the one-mile-course, he may astonish the 
| beautiful, but singularly-shaped horse, which he | crowd by his flectness,—are questions that more 


Eeiipse was got by Marsk, a grandson of Bart-| called an Arabian, but which was really a barb. | concern the sporting man than the agriculturalist ; 


lett’s Childers. 

Of the beauty, yet peculiarity of his form, | 
much has been said. The very great size, obli- | 
quity, and lowness of his shoulders were the ob- 
jects of general remark—with the shortness of 
his fore-quarters, bis ample and finely proportion- | 
ed quarters, aud the swelling muscles of his fore- | 
arm and thigh. Of his speed no correct estimate 
ean be formed, for he never met with an opponent 
sufficiently fleet to put it to the test. 

Ile was bred by the Duke of Cumberland, and 
sold at his death to Mr Wildman, a sheep sales- | 
man, for seyentyfive guineas. Colonel O'Kelly 
purchased a share of him from Wildman. In the 
spring of the following year, when the reputation 
of this wonderful animal was at its height, O’Kel- 
ly wished to become sole owner of him, and 
bought the vemuining share for one thousand 
pounds, 

Eclipse was what is termed a thick winded 
horse, aud puffed and roared so as to be heard at 
a cousiderable distance. For this or some other 
cause, he was not brought on the turf until he 
was five years old. 

O'Kelly, aware of his horse’s powers, had back- 
ed him freeiy on his first race,in May 1769. This 
excited curiosity, or, perhaps, roused suspicion, 
and some persons attempted to watch one of his 
trials. MrJoln Lawrence says, that ‘ they were 
a little too late ; but they found an old woman 
who gave them allthe information they wanted. 
On inquiring whether she had seen a race, she re- 
plied that she could not tell whether it was a race 
or not, but that she had just seen a horse with 
white legs running away ata monstrous rate, and 
another horse a great way behind, trying to run 
after him ; but she was sure he never would catch 
the white legged horse if he ran to the world’s end.’ 

The first heat was easily won, when O’Kelly, 
observing that the rider had been pulling at Eclipse 
during the whole of the race, offered a wager that 
he placed the horses in the next heat. This 
seemed a thing so highly improbable, that he im- 
mediately had bets to a large amount. Being 
called on to declare, he replied, ¢ Eclipse first and 
the rest nowhere ! The event justified his pre- 
diction : all the others were distanced by Eclipse 
with the greatest ease ; or, in the language of the 
turf, they had no place. 

In the spring of the following year, he beat Mr 
Wentworth’s Bucephalus, who had never before 
been conquered. Two days afterwards he distane- 
ed Mr Strode’s Pensioner, a very good horse ; and, 
in the August of the same year, lie won the great 
subscription at York. No horse daring to enter 
against him, he closed his short career of seven- 
teen months, by walking over the Newmarket 
course for the king’s plate, on October the 18th, 
1770. He was never beatcn, nor ever paid for- 
feit, and won for his owner more than twentyfive 
thousaud pounds, 

Eclipse was afterwards employed as a stallion, 
and produced the extraordinary number of three 


His crest, lofty and arched elmost to a fault, will 
distinguish him from every other horse. 

He had a sinking behind his shoulders, almost 
as peculiar, and a corresponding elevation of the 
spine towards the loins. His muzzle was uncom- 
monly fine, his head beautifully set on, his shoul- 
ders capacious, and his quarters well spread out. 
Ife was picked up in France, where he was actu- 
ally employed in drawing a cart ; and when he 
was afterwards presented to Lord Godolphin, he 
was in that nobleman’s stud a considerable time 
before his value was discovered. It was not un- 
til the birth of Lath, one of the first horses of 
that period, that his excellence began to be appre- 
ciated. He was then styled an Arabian, and be- 
came, in even a greater degree than the Darley, 
the founder of the modern thoroug!:-bred horses, 
He died in 1753, as the age of twentynine. 

An intimate friendship subsisted between him 
and a cat, which either sat on his back when he 
was in the stable, or nestled »s closely to him as 
she could. At his death, the cat refused her food, 
and pined away, and soon died.—Mr Holcroft 
gives a similar relation of the attachment between 
a race-horse and a cat, which the courser would 
take in his mouth and place in his manger and 
upon his back without hurting her. Chillaby, 
called from his great ferocity the Mad Arabian, 
whom one only of the grooms dared to approach, 
and who savagely tore to pieces the image of a 
man that was purposely placed in his way, had 
his peculiar attachment to a lamb, who used to 
employ himself for many an hour, in butting away 
the flies from him. 

Another fine foreign horse, was the WeLurs- 
Ley Arantan; the very picture of a_ beautiful 
wild horse of the desert. His precise country 
was never determined. He is evidently neither a 
perfect Barb, nor a perfect Arabian, but from some 
neighboring province, where both the Barb and 
Arabian would expand to a more perfect fulness 
of form. This horse has been erroneously select- 
ed as the pattern of asuperior Arabian, and there- 
fore we have introduced him; few, however, of! 
his produce were trained who can add much to} 
his reputation. | 

It has been imagined that the breed of racing | 
horses has lately very considerably degenerated. | 
This is not the case, Thorough-bred horses were 
formerly fewer in number, and their performances 
created greater wonder. The breed has now in- 
creased twenty fold, and superiority is not so easi- 
ly obtained among so many competitors. If one 
circumstance could, more than any other, produce 
this degeneracy, it would be our absurd and cruel | 
habit of bringing out horses too soon, and the fre- | 
quent failure of their legs before they have come 
to their full power. Childers and Eclipse did not 
appear until they were five years old ; but many 
of our best horses, and those, perhaps, who would 
have shewn equal excellence with the most cele- 
brated racers, are foundered and destroyed before 
that period, 





} 














hundred and thirtyfour winners, and these netted 


Whether the introduction of short races, and so} 


and yet they concern the agriculturalist too, for 
racing is principally valuable as connected with 
breeding, and as the test of breeding. 

The horse enters into the spirit of the race as 
thoroughly as does his rider, and, without whip 
or spur, will generally exert his energies to the ut- 
most to beat his opponent. It is beautiful to see 
him advancing to the starting-post, every motion 
evincing his eagerness, The signal is given, and 
he springs away—he settles himself in his stride— 
the jockey becomes a part and portion of him, 
every motion of the arms and body corresponding 
with, and assisting the action of the horse. On 
he goes, eager, yet husbanding his powers. At 
length, when he arrives at that distance from 
which the rider knows that he will live home at the 
top of his speed, the hint is given, and on he rush- 
es. Then the race in reality begins, and every 
nerve is strained to head his competitor, Then, 
too, comes the art of the rider, to keep the horse 
within his pace, and with admirable give and take, 
add to the length of every stride. Then, perhaps, 
the spur, skilfully applied, may be necessary to 
rouse every dormant energy. <A sluggish lurch- 
ing horse may need more punishment than the 
humane observer would think justifiable. But 
the natural ardor of the race-horse, roused at the 
moment of the grand struggle, by the moderate 
application of the whip and spur, will bring him 
through if he ean win. 

Forrester will afford sufficient illustration of the 
natural emulation of the courser.—He had won 
many a hardly contested race ; at length, over- 
weighed and over-matched, the rally had com- 
menced. His opponent, who had been waiting 
behind, was gaining upon him ; he overtook him, 
and they continued quite close to within the dis- 
tance. It wasa point that could scarcely be de- 
cided. But Forrester’s strength was failing. He 
made one desperate plunge—seized his antago- 
nist by the jaw to hold him back, and could searce- 
ly be forced to quit his hold. In like manner, a 
horse belonging to Mr Quin, in 1753, finding his 
adversary gradually passing him, seized him by 
the leg, and both riders were obliged to dismount 
in order to separate the animals. Let us here 
pause and ask, would the butcherly whipping and 
cutting which seems se often to form the expected 
and necessary conclusion of the race—the sup- 
posed display of the skill of the rider—the exul- 
tation of the thoughtless or unfeeling spectator— 
would these have carried such horses over one 
additional inch of ground? They would have 
been thrown abroad —they would have shortened 
their stroke—and perhaps would have become en- 
raged and suspended every exertion. ‘The horse 
is as susceptible of pleasure and pain as ourselves 
He was committed to us for our protection and 
our use ; he is a willing, devoted servant. Whence 
did we derive the right to abuse him? Interes' 
speaks the same language. Many arace has bee! 
lost by the infliction of wanton cruelty,* 





* One of the severest plate-races on record, was run a! 
Carlisle, in 1761, and in which there were no fewer than 
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Mr Fessenpen—lI send an extract in relation 
to ameliorated Pears, which contains much_his- 
torical and other interesting information, on the 
various modes of culture, which have been prac- 
tised for obtaining new kinds of fruits, and the 
course pursued, by the Horticultural Society of 
Paris, to establish their character, 

It will be perceived, that the theory developed 
by Mr Poiteau, and the facts he alleged in sup- 
port of it, are so far sustained by Du Petit Thou- 
ars, that he earnestly recommends the extension of 
experiments, for obtaining valuable fruits from the 
seeds, 

Accept assurances 
Of my unfeigned respect, 
Brinley Place, @ H. A. S. DEARBORN. 
April 6, 1830. § 
EXTRACT NO. XVII. 
From the Annales D’ Horticulture. 


Report made by M. Du Petit Thouars, in be- 
half of the Committee on Fruit Trees, upon three 
kinds of Pears, submitted to its examination. 


Since the foundation of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, three Pears have been submitted to its ex- 
amination : the first by M. Vilmorin, the second 
by M. Sieulle, and the third by M. Alfroy. 

That of M. Vilmorin, furnished by M. de la 
Tremblaye, an!» avded as new, in the environs 
of Chati!'ou-sur-Indre, is, perhaps, identical with 
the Pear of Saint Vezin ; still it presents some 


six heats, and two of them were dead heats, each of which 
was contested by the winner of the plate. 

In 1763 at Salisbury, and over a four-mile course, there 
were four heats between two horses, the Duke of Graf- 
ton’s Havanna’ and Mr Wildman’s Pam. 

The following table of the abbreviations used in desig- 
nating the different courses at Newmarket, and the length 
of these courses, may not be unacceptable. 


Abbrev. Miles. Furl. Yds. 
The Beacon course B. C. is 4 1 138 
Last three miles of ditto L. T. M. 3 0 45 
From the Ditch in D. 1. 2 0 97 
From the turn of the lands in T’.L.I. 0 5 184 
Clermont ‘course C.C. 1 5 217 
Across the Flat - A.F. 1 1 44 
‘Two-year old course T.¥.cC, .& 5 136 
Yearling course Y. C. 0 2 147 
Round course R. C. 3 6 93 
Ditch Mile D. M. 0 7 148 
Abingdon mile A. M. 0 7 211 
Rowley Mile R. M. 1 0 1 
Two middle miles of B.C. T.M.M. 1 7 115 


A Distance is the length of two hundred and forty 
yards from the winning post. In the gallery of the win- 
ning post, and in alittle gallery at the distance post, are 
placed two men holding crimson flags. As soon as the 
first horse has passed the winning post, the man drops his 
flag ; the other at the distance post drops his at the same 
moment, and the horse which has not then passed that 
post is said to be distanced, and cannot start again for the 
same plate or prize. 

A FEATHER-WEIGHT is the lightest weight that cau 
be put on the back of a horse. 

A Give anv TAKE PLATE is where horses carry 
weight according to their height. Fourteen hands are 
taken as the standardeheight, and the horse must carry 
nine stone (the horseman’s stone is fourteen pounds.) 
Seven pounds are taken from the weight for every inch 
below fourteen hands, and seven pounds added for every 
inch above fourteen hands. A few pounds additional 
weight is so serious an evil, that it is said, seven pounds 
in a mile-race are equivalent to a distance. 

A Post Marcu is for horses of a certain age, and the 
parties possess the privege of bringing any horse of that 
age to the post. 

A Propuce Marcu is that between the produce of 
certain mares in foal at the time of the match, and to be 
decided when they arrive at a certain age specified. 


points of difference, and its identity is yet doubtful ltier. The greatest number of the others are re- 


in the opinion of M. Vilmorin. 


kno wn for a long time. 
There remains that of M. Alfroy, whieh he per- | 
sists in regarding as new, that is to say, he be- 
lieves, that not any of the names, heretofcre 
known, can be applied to it. 
To enable you to decide this point, the commit- 








tee on Nurseries, and the Cultivation of Fruit 
Trees, which had been directed to make a report 
to you on this subject, has found two questions to 
decide. 
Ist. Has this fruit been known before ? 
2d. From its qualities, does it merit propaga- 
tion by culture ? 





The first question appears the most difficult to 
resolve, because, even at the present time, there is 
not sufficient precision, in the descriptions to estab- 
lish the distinctive character of each garden spe- 
cies, 

The second question appears to be more casy 
to settle, because having the object in view, it is 
not difficult to determine its good or bad qualities. 
Taste seems to be the most sure way ; but, this 
is immediately opposed by the common saying : 
There is no disputing about taste. Besides, it is 
known how many isolated circumstances may 
affect its flavor,as the degree of maturity, the 
nature of the soil, &c. Nevertheless, these two 
questions, which are applicable to all the species 
of fruits, are of deep interest to proprietors and 
cultivators. 

In 1628, Lectrer, a magistrate of Orleans, pub- 
lished a catalogue, in alphabetical order, of the 
fruit trees cultivated in his garden, and probably 
of those in the celebrated nurseries of that city, 
This was the first that was printed. The number 
of Pears contained in it was about 300. In 1651, 
this Catalogue was reprinted in the Jardinier Fran- 
cois, but according to the order of the maturation 
of the fruit. 

It is, in general, under one of these two kinds 
of enumeration that the names of our garden spe- 
cies have been propagated to the present time. I 
have traced in a Historical Sketch, the changes and 
the ameliorations, which subsequent authors have 
effected ; it has appeared to merit the attention of 
the Society, since its insertion has been desired in 
in the Annales D’Horticalture. Although this 
kind of approbation is very flattering, I have re- 
fused it, because I have thought that this essay 
helonged to the history of the Art of Culture ; that 
is to say, to the exposition of what had been done 
anteriorly for the establishment of a foundation, 
and that we should leave the space open in the 
Journal, for the insertion of the discoveries of the 
moment. Itis sufficient to say here, that these 
names, more or less reduced, form the principal 
materials of all the particular and general Cata- 
logues, like that of the nursery of Luxembourg. 
The greatest number of them have passed into | 
England as appears by the seventyseven names of | 
Pears, which Puitiep Mit.er, the most able 
English gardener, enumerated in 1731 ; they have} 
continued to appear in all the catalogues which | 
have been since published in London, by various | 
individuals,—chiefly nursery-men. The last is the 
most authentic ;—it is that which has been pub- | 
lished by the London Horticultural Society ; 622 
Pears are enumerated, among which are found 











100 which are contained in the Catalogue of Lec- 


ported under the French names as sub-species. 


It is believed, that the one offered by M. Sieulle, | Thus, there are thirty Bon-Chretiens, forty Beur 
should be reported as a species, which has been | rées, Xe. 


This catalogue gives the plain indication of the 
garden species which have been collected in the 
nurseries of the London Horticultural Socicty, 
following the alphabetical order, with the syno 
nymes, and these synonymes are repeated in the 
general series, but distinguished by italics. I think 
that in a volume of the same size asthat, a double 
enumeration could be presented, which would on 
imany accounts, be more useful, by exhibiting only 
those kinds, which can be cultivated in the open 
ground. 

It should be composed of two distinct Cata- 
logues ; the one in alphabetical, the other in the 
order of the time of the maturation of the fruit. 
Thus, one would have for its basis the Catalogue 
of Lectier, of 1628, in which should be interea- 
lated, all the discovered varieties: the other 
should be that of Bonyerons, of 1651, parallel 
with the intercaiations. An entire line should be 
given to each garden species, and this space filled, 
by indicating the principal authors who have 
spoken of it; their initial letters would be suffi- 
cient for this, Other characters quite as simple 
could indicate the figures of the fruit whieh had 
been published. This would be then a lucid ex- 
tract of all that exists in books, upon the nomen- 
elature of fruittrees. These two Catalogues once 
established, all those who are concerned in the 
cultivation of fruit trees, whether as amateurs or 
as practitioners, could be invited to distinguish all 
the species, which they know as existing, on their 
own estates, or in the environs, 

Then we shall be able tocommence successfully, 
the second portion of this lebor,—the application 
of these names to real objects. However, it may 
be commenced immediately ; for that, it is suffi- 
cient to put in execution, what was proposed at a 
preceding meeting, viz: to place in the Hall of the 
Society, a basket of exposition, and inviting all 
the members to deposit in it, the fruits which now 
exist, and about which there are some doubts as to 
their position in the nomenclature. 

I shall not be astonished, that it should be 
proved by these researches, that the greates; num- 
ber of the species indicated in the first Catalogue 
of Lectier, still exist, but that some of them are 
confined to a single canton. 

Nevertheless, the number of known fruits in thy 
time of Lectier has been continually augmenting 
by the addition of new productions, Manrurr 
has the credit of signalizing the most remark. 
able, such asthe Virgouleuse, the St Germain, the 
Lansac, the Bezy de Chaumontel, near Luzar- 
ches. Dunamet, an age after, declared that these 
trunks still existed. He has added a small num- 
ber of others ; but he has not given any informa- 
tion upon their origin. They are found in the 
Catalogue of the nursery of the Luxembourg. 
Some are still seen, whose name determines the 
epoch of their discovery ;—among others, the 
Chaptal Pkar. 

But since, an immense number has appeared, 
which threatens to annihilate all our old admired 
varieties ; their place is reclaimed by the new 
kinds, and the Hon. President of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society, Sir T. A. Knienr, perceiving 
that in England, the greatest number of the most 
celebrated fruit trees, yielded only very deteriora. 
ted productions, has derived from it, a very bold 
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conclusion ; it is, that a new species of seed, 
has but a determinate period of existence as an 
animal,—two or three centuries, for example, and 
that like it,they pass through the stages of ado- 
lescence, maturity, and old age, to death. 

After this opinion, it is erroneous to believe, 
that a tree can be renovated by engrafting one of 
its scions on a young stock ; for this scion, not- 
withstanding its appearance, may be already in a 
state of deerepitude, and should perish at the 
same time with the maternal trunk. 

This is not the place to examine to the bottom, 
this discussion ; it is sufficient for us to say, that 
nothing yet can cause forty of the pears enumer- 
ated by Lectier, to yield the place of superiority, 
which they have «naintained for two centuries. 
But the best among them, Beurre Gris, and the 
Crasanne, (it is between these two fruits, which 
I think itis proper to choose, to find the best 
pear) appear to deteriorate according to the season 
or the exposition ; because they are found in oth- 
er seasons und in other situations in all their per- 
fection. 

Whatever it be, able cultivators having adopted 
this opinion, which takes it origin from the com- 
mencement of this century, they have sought to 
make up for the years of irreparable injury : they 
have resorted to planting seeds, and have returned 
to what was taught by Davy three centuries 
since,—that it was necessary to leave, ungrafted, 
in the nurseries, those plants which presented 
something peculiar. 

It is in Belgium, more especially, that this has 
been done, and particularly by Mr Van Mons, 
who has given the example of experiments, on this 
subject. The names of the most esteemed culti- 
vators and amateurs, have been given to the pro- 
ducts of this novel branch of observation : the 
Boscs, the Vilmorins, the Noisettes, &c, have seen 
their names employed to distinguish these new 
products ; but it is nevertheless believed, that they 
should be associated with other varieties ; thus 
there is the Bosc-Colmar, the Fondante-Van 
Mons, &c. 

The time, which the pear tree ordinarily re- 
quired to produce fruit was a great inconvenience, 
in these researches, and retarded much, a know- 
ledge of their results ; but Mr Van Mons has indi- 
cated the means of abridging it, nearly one half ; 
it is by what he calls Greffe d’Accablement. 

Mr Alfroy has pursued very near the same 
course, but for a different object: having remark- 
ed that the plants, from the pear seeds of table 
fruit, produced fruit sooner than those from wild 
pears, or the kind used for making perry, he has 
made numerous seminaries of them which he has 
immediately grafted, when they presented nothing 
remarkable : he has produced the effect which he 
desired, viz : that these kinds have sooner yielded 
their fruit than these grafted upon wild stocks ; 
but he states, that they do not last so long. He 
names, among others, a perry-pear tree, of the 
species called Gros-Carisi, which from its size in- 
dicates a great antiquity, and which has preduced 
seven hogsheads of perry. 

Among thousands of plants obtained from the 
seeds of table-pears, he remarked 300 individuals, 
principally distinguished by the large size of their 
leaves ; he left them to take their course, until the 
period of fructification ; but only one produced a 
fruit worthy of attention ; it is that which he has 
presented to the society, A proprietor of numer- 
ous nurseries, which from father to son have been 


eultiVated by the family, no person has had, at 








his disposition, more objects of comparison, to en- 
able him to judge to what point this fruit could 
be distinguished from others. It is more especially 
with the pears,whose period of maturity agrees 
with that which he has recently obtained, that he 
has compared it. Thus he enumerates 18 which 
ripen from the first to the end of October, and 
15 from the first of November to the first of De- 
cember. These 33 pearsare all named in the 
first Catalogue of Lectier. 

As president of the Committee on Nurseries, 
and the culture of Fruit Trees, I am_ specially 
charged, to collect the opinions of my colleagues, 
and already that of one of them has been given ; 
it is M. Poiteau’s who, after having acquired 
great practical knowledge, has elevated himself to 
the first theoretical rank. His authority then is 
imposing : he thinks that Mr Alfroy’s pear resem- 
bles much the Tarquin, and next to that the 
Treson D’.2mour. 

Here is already, then, some indecision, because 
it resembles two pears. One of them belongs to 
the Catalogue of Lectier, Le Treson, or Amour, for 
these two names are synonymes, in all the other 
subsequent Catalogues. The other, the Tarquin, 
began to appear in Duhamel, No. 17, and is found 
in the Catalogue of the Luxembourg nursery. 
These two fruits are then well known; and it does 
not appear impossible to produce them, to make 
the comparison. 

Mr Alfroy persists in regarding his pear as new ; 
but he thinks it more analogous to the Bon-Chretien 
D’Hiver than to any other. 

There has not been sufficient time to discuss this 
subject with all the other members of the Commit- 
tee ; but it cannot be properly terminated, but by the 
production and examination of the kinds with 
which it should be composed. Until this can be 
done, the question should be left undecided ; but 
that does not in any degree, diminish the merito- 
rious labors of Mr Alfroy. I think the most im- 
portant point in his memoir, is the enunciation of 
the advantage, which he has gained by engrafting 
upon the stocks, obtained from the seeds of table 
fruit, over those which are used for perry, since 
they sooner produce fruit. 

We cannot then, too much encourage a con- 
tinued examination of the varieties produced from 
the seed, and to preserve, without grafting, such 
as seem to promise happy results. 

We know that our neighbors the Belgians have 
been much more fortunate than Mr Alfroy in these 
sort of experiments ; but this is nothing, it is said, 
in comparison to the inhabitants of North America, 
who obtain nu nerous species from the seed. 

I will terminate by saying, that Mr Alfroy is so 
zealous for the progress of his art, that he does 
not confine himself to personal experiments, but 
he has established a correspondence with the new 
world, to procure all the new productions there 
known, and to enable his fellow citizens to judge 
of their real merit. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 

A good Garden is almost as necessary an appen- 
dage to a farm, and as useful to a family, as a cellar 
to a dwelling house, a fire place to a kitchen, or a 
bucket toa well of water. Where a well man- 
aged garden constitutes part of a rural establish- 
ment, and the culinary uses of its productions are 





well understood, the field or the market furnishes 
a proportionably small part of the provisions ne- 
cessary for family consumption. A family, which 
is well supplied with garden vegetables will not be 
so liable to eat more flesh than health requires, as 
one which is obliged to live almost altogether on 
animal food for want of the vegetables which a 
garden affords, 


BEST KINDS OF VEGETABLES. 

A cultivator who has a proper regard to his own 
interest will always endeavor to procure and _ pro- 
pagate from the best breeds of vegetables as well 
as animals, A good sort of potatoes, for instance, is 
scarcely less desirable than a good breed of cat- 
tle; and the best possible grasses are as much to 
be sought after as Merino, or South-down Sheep. 

EARLY POTATOES, 

Plant near your hog-stye, an early sort of pota- 
toes on early ground, for feeding hogs before your 
Indian corn becomes ripe. After your potatoes 
are planted, it is said, that strewing quick lime 
over the hills in small quantities will preserve them 
against both the grub-worm and the wire-worm. 

Potatoes are better food for breeding ewes thar 
turnips, which it is said are apt to injure the lambs. 
In small quantities at a time, they are good food 
for horses and oxen, especially in spring. They 
will go farther if boiled or steamed, but when 
given raw they are useful for physic as well as 
food, being of a cooling and laxative quality, and 
calculated to counteract the astringent and heat- 
ing qualities of dry food. 


SOAP-SUDS FOR DESTROYING INSECTS. 
The Rev. Mr Falconer, one of the correspon- 
dents of the Bath Agricultural Society, strongly 
recommends Soap-Suds both as a manure and an 
antidote against insects. He observes, ‘ This 
mixture of an oil and an alkali, has been more 
generally known than adopted asa remedy against 
the insects which infest wall fruit-trees. It will 
dislodge and destroy the insects which have al- 
ready formed their nests, and bred among the 
leaves. When used in the early part of the year, 
it seems to prevent the insects from settling upon 
them.’ He prefers soap-suds to lime-water, be- 
cause lime soon ‘loses its causticity, and with that 
its efficacy, by exposure to air and must conse- 
quently be frequently applied ; and to the dredging 
of the leaves with the fine dust of wood-ashes and 
lime, because the same effect is produced by the 
mixture without the same labor, and is obtained 
without any expense.’ He directs to make use of 
a common garden-pump for sprinkling trees with 
soap-suds, and says if the water of a washing can- 
not be had, a quantity of potash, dissolved im 
water, may be substituted, and that the washing 
of the trees with soap-suds twice a week, for three 
or four weeks, in the spring will be sufficient to 
secure them from aphides, &c. 


ELDER. 
The expressed juice of elder leaves will kill 
skippers in cheese, bacon, &c.; and strong de- 
coctions of the leaves or roots are fatal to 
insects, which depredate on plants in gardens, 
&c. Dr Willich observes, that ‘the leaves of 
elder are eaten by sheep to which they are of 
great service, when diseased with the rot ; for if 
placed in a situation, where they can easily reach 
the bark and young shoots, they will speedily cure 
themselves.’ Dr Elliot observed in his Essays on 
Field Husbandry, that ‘elder bushes are stubborn 
and hard to subdue, yet I know by experience, that 
mowing them five times a year will kill them.’ 
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Early Tart Rhubarb.—Mr Nara. 8S. Bennett 
of Framingham, has presented us with a fine 
bunch of the Tart Rhubarb, of the finest quality, 
forced, according to the plan of Judge Buen, pub- 
lished in the New England Farmer, volume v‘i. 


page 285. 
« White Alpine Strawberry. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52 North Market-street, 

50 plants only of the White Alpine, or Monthly Ever- 
bearing Strawberry, without runners, recently raised in 
France by the Count de Vindé—the fruit is of good size, 
and of fine flavor. The runners of the other monthly 
strawberries exhaust the parent plants, and prevent them 
from bearing fruit in any quantity. They should be plant- 
ed in a shady place, in a rich soil, about 15 inches apart— 
too much sun injures their fruiting. Though well caleu- 
lated for garden culture for fruit, they also make a beau- 
tiful plant when cultivated in pots, for ornament only, as 
they are of vigorous growth, and are covered with flow- 
ers and fruit at the same time from June to December.— 
The plants are potted, price 25 cents per plant. 

3t 


April 16. 
Apple Seedlings, &c. 

For sale at the garden of Ropert MANNING, in 
Salem, a large quantity of Apple Seedlings, 3 or 4 years 
old, at a low price. Also, several varieties of Shade 
Trees, as Horse Chestnuts, Butternuts, Ailanthus, Gluti- 
nous Acacia, Honey Locusts, Mazzard Cherries, Weeping 
Willows, Variegated Leaf Willows, &c. 2w. 

April 16. 

















Seed Potatoes. 

J. H. Dorr, at house No. 3 Quincy Place, Boston, 
has 100 bhlis of White Blue Nose potatoes for sale. They 
are excellent for all culinary purposes, and are the best 
of any to plant for early potatoes ; these having grown at 





Passamaquoddy. i: 2 cold climate, will, if planted here, 
ripen by the 4th of July.—Price $1,50 per barrel. 

3t April 16. 
ae | For Sale, 


The celebrated horse ROMAN, now standing ct the 
farm of Stephen Williams, Esq. Northborough, Mass. A 
particular account of the pedigree and performances of 
this celebrated horse will be found in the New England 
Farmer, for March 26, 1830, page 287. 

For terms, &c, apply (post paid) to J. B. Russex, 
publisher of the New England Farmer, Boston. 

tf April 16. 





Lacerne, Orchard Grass, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52, North Market-street, 

500 Ibs: fresh Lucerne Seed, imported from France, in 
the finest order, being large, heavy seed—at a reduced 
price, wholesale and retail—also, fresh Orchard Grass 
from Pennsylvania—Red Top, (very fine seed)—Herds 
Grass, Red and White Clover, &c, at the lowest market 
prices. tf April 16. 


Fruit Trees. 

WM. PRINCE, Proprietor of the Linnzan 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, 
Long Island, has the pleasure of informing 
the public; that his Nursery now contains 287 
varieties of the Apple, 290 do of the Pear, 98 
do of Cherries, 183 do of Plums, 33 do of Apricots, 197 
do of Peaches, 29 do of Nectarines, 14 do of Almonds, 
22 do of Mulberries, 10 do of Quinces, 47 do of Figs, 21 
do of Currants, 16 do of Raspberries, 57 do of Gooseber- 
ties, 39 do of Strawberries, 407 do of Grapes, 600 do of 
Ornamental Trees, &c. The different varieties cannot be 
otherwise than genuine, as the greatest attention is paid, 
and nearly all the kinds are inoculated from bearing trees, 
The Cherry, Peach, and other trees, are generally of a 
large size. Catalogues may be obtained of J. B. Rus- 
sei, at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
land Farmer, No. 52 North Market-street, Boston, gratis ; 
and orders left there, or sent by mail, will meet prompt 
attention. April 16. 


Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes. 

J«st received at the Seed S'ore connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52 North Market-street, per the 
Jane Haddon, from Greenock, Scotland, via New York, a 
fine collection of Gooseberry bushes, of the largest and 
most esteemed varieties, in lots of 6 roots, 2 of each sort, 
price $1,50 per lot, or $3 per dozen.—They are in prime 
order, packed indamp moss, so as to be transported with 
safety. tf April 16. 

















Ceserian Kail. 
The Subscriber has lately received, from London,a 


small quantity of this very valuable and rare vegetable, | 
which, though little known in America, will probably | ripe and Peach Trees 


soon rank high in cultivation and esteem, there being no 
species of vegetable in this country resembling this pro- 
lific plant; its peculiar qualities are, that, in winter, par- 
ticularly in severe frosts and deep snows, when other 
green fodder for cattle cannot be had, this plant, from its 


elevation, (growing to four or five feet) and its natural | 


hardiness, yields abundant and successful supplies, which 
is an important desideratum. The mode of using it for 
cattle is, by cutting off the large leaves, as wanted; when | 
a regular succession takes place continually through the 


winter; very early in the spring, (previous to most other & 


vegetables) it produces vast numbers of large delicious 
sprouts for the table, equal in sweetness to asparagus; so 
that it may be said to produce two crops. Cows fed on 
this plant give a greater quantity of milk, and the butter 
is of a richer flavor than when fed on any other vegetable. 
A matter, also, of great utility, is that of its comforting 
and cheering qualities in the feeding ewes in the winter, 
while suckling house-lambs. It should be sown in the 
spring, broad cast and transplanted at the distance of about 
two feet. When sown in July with turnips, it answers an 
admirable purpose, as few crops are more subject to fail 
than that of the turnip, whereas the Ceserian Kail (or 
Cow Cabbage, more properly called) may be depended 
on. It is so prolific and hardy that it will vegetate well in 
almost any soil or climate, and prosper even in the shade of 
fruit and other trees.—Price 124 cts per paper. 

J. B. RUSSELL. 
Seed Store 52 North Market-st. 


Grape Vines. 

The subscriber has for sale several varieties of NATIVE 
AND Fore1Gn Grape VineEs, planted under his direc- 
tions, and has made arrangements for the reception of 
sample vines, and the cuttings of many other valuable 
sorts from Europe, part of which are already received 
and the remainder are expected to arrive in time for 
planting the present season. 

It is his intention to cultivate the vine on an extended 
scale, and to introduce al} the varieties he can procure, 
that are esteemed valuable for the table, and none will be 
offered for sale, that he does not know, or is assured are 
such. 

The following are under cultivation, some of which are 
now for sale, and the others will be ready the ensuing 
autumn :— 


April 16. _ 








Apple Trees 

Of the first quality for sale at the Nursery in Farming- 

ham Village. Also a great variety of the choicest Rare- 
3t* April 9. 
Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, §c. 

Grape Vines of many varieties, viz : 

oe ee Catawba Grape rec’d Major J. Adlum, 
uttings, do do Geerattewe. DIC 
75 do true Bland’s pale red do Vettes oe 

Also, Isabella 1,2, and 3 years old, Schuylkill or Alex- 

ander Muscadel, 1 and 2 years old, true Bland’s pale red 
1 and 2 years old, Sweet Water, Hamburg and many oth- 
er varieties. 
Pear TREEs ; consisting of good sized Seckle, Bartlett, 
c, and afew small trees budded with Mr Knight's and 
the Flemish varieties, and scions of same from bearing 
trees—also, many varieties Plum, Cherry, Apple, and 
Quince trees—also, Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry 
bushes, 10 varieties of finest Strawberry. 

Also, a great variety of Shrubbery—fine Snow Ball 
trees, 60 varieties of the finest Rose Bushes—double and 
single Dahlias, Tulips, Hyacinths, &c. 

ROSE WATER. 

20 Demijohns treble, double, and single, distilled Rose 
Water, made entirely from the Damask Rose. (The Rose 
Water is also constantly for sale wholesale and retail at 
Wade’s porter cellar, No. 12, Merchants’ Row. 

For sale at the Garden and Nursery of Samuel Downer, 
Dorchester, by Rufus Howe. 

ep4t ‘A 
Sportsman. 

This full blooded horse will stand the ensuing season 
at Worcester, Shrewsbury, and Westborough, and one 
day in the week (by particular desire) at Taft's in Brigh- 
ton. Sportsman is now in this City, and may be seen at 
R. Davis’ Stable, Back-St. tf Feb 19. 

Fruit Trees, &c. 

For sale at Davenport’s Nursery in Milton, a good col- 
lection of all the most valuable kinds of Fruit Trees cul- 
tivated in New England, as Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plums, &c,—with a good assortment of Green 
House Plants and Fir Trees.—Of Pear trees, he can sup- 
ply the following sorts of extra size and quality, viz.— 
Bloodgood’s, Early Chaumontelle, Long Green Mouth- 
water, St Michael’s, Winter Bergamot, Beurre Rouge, 
Seckle, Bartlett, Cap Sheaf, and Buffins. Orders may be 
left with J. B. Russell, at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
52, North Market-street, Boston—French & Davenport, 











Biracx HAMBuRG, NAPOLEON, 713, Washington-street, or at the Nursery in Milton. “ 
Brack CAPE, Wuite CHASsELAs, tf March 12. 
Wuite Muscapine, Goupen CHASSsELAs, [ —--—~—:«di oapder at 22 per lb. Ps P 
oath Ae wares Muscar, | DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale nt 


Gore, a beautiful black Rep CHAssELAs, 


Grape, Biack ConsTAnTIA, 
BLAND, QUEEN, 
CAROLINE, CLAPIERS, 
Horatio, OvaL MALaGa. 


50 Isabellas, 2 years old. 

200 Catawbas, 1 year old, in fine order for immediate 
transplanting. 

Please apply to Patrick Kennedy, at the Garden, or the 


subscriber, there, or at his Office, 74 Congress street, or | 
| two years and seven months old. 


by letter, post paid. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
Dorchester, April 9. 3t 


Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 


For sale at the Kenrick NuRsERIEs, IN 

NEWTON, an extensive assortment of Apples, 

Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 

Nectarines, White Mulberries, Grape Vines, 

Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &c. Also, 

about 150 varieties of the most ornamental hardy trees 

and shrubs—including nearly 50 superb varieties of hardy 

roses, comprising white and red moss—single yellow, dou- 

ble do.—yellow Austrian—red and yellow Austrian— 

black mottled, sable, Tuscany, and other varieties of the 
blackest roses—Unique White Provence, &c. 

Also, GREVILLE Roses, and Wrumorv’s SurERB 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Apple Trees of extra sizes—also flowering Horse Chest- 
nuts, and some other sorts. 

Written orders directed to Jounw or Witit1am KeEn- 
rick, Newton, will be received by the daily mail, and 
promptly attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph 
Bridge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No. 60, Court street, 
Boston, where, on application, eatalogues will be deliver- 
ed gratis—or, catalogues may be obtained of Mr J. B. 








| 


Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retai/. Alse 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. _ tf 


Glass, Cheap. 

40 Boxes 6 by 7 Window Glass, suitable for Green 
Houses or Hot-beds, with an extensive assortment of all 
other sizes, for sale by Loring & Kupfer, No. 10, Mer- 
chants’ Row. 3m March 12. 

For Sale, 
A Bull of the improved Durhazn Short Horned breed, 
He was sired by Ap- 
MIRAL—dam, a fine imported cow. He weighs 1565 lbs, 
and girths 6 feet and 9 inches, although he has been 
kept on ordinary feed. It may with truth be said, that 
in every respect he is avery fine and promising animal.— 
Price $60. For other particulars apply to Mr J. B. 
Russell, at the New England Farmer Office, post paid. 
April 2. St . 
For Sabbath School Libraries. 

James Loring, No 132, Washington-Street, has for sale 
about FIVE HUNDRED KINDs of Juvenile Books, inclu- 
ding the publications of the American Sunday School 
Union, which are offered at the same rates as they are sold 
at the Union Depositories, and many others at less than 
half the nominal prices. Purchasers can be supplied 
with ONE HUNDRED KINDs at prices varying from 15 to 
30 dollars. Within a few years he has printed upwards 
of 100,000 copies adapted for this purpose. Particular at- 
tention will be given to the wishes of purchasers in re- 
gard to the characters of books desired. April 2. 

Wanted. 

A first rate farmer from Massachusetts, to take charge 
of a farm on shares, of about 130 acres on Long Island, at 
about five miles from the City of New York. The ne- 


























Russell, at the New England Farmer office. 
April 9. ep8w 


cessary capital will be advanced, (on good security) if 


|}required. Apply at the New England Farmer office. 
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April 16, 1830. 























MISCELLANIES. 





SHADE TREES AND SIDE WALKS. 

As the proper season will soon arrive, when 
trees may be advantageously planted, it occurs 
to us that a word on the subject may not be out 
of time. 

It is well known that nothing contributes more 
to the pleasures of a walk, in a warm day, whe- 
ther on business or amusement, than a shaded 
one, and it seems perfectly easy for any village to 
be thus ornamented with very little expense. 

Suppose every young man, whether he have 
real estate or not, be willing to contribute one 
tree, consulting his own taste about the kind, and 
by agreement iu the street, place it in a row with 
others well protected ; we should witness in a few 
years such an improvement as would make every 
one proud of the share he had in it, and more 
than compensate him by one hour’s walk. If the 
young gentlemen in one of our streets should set 
about this in good earnest, it would not surprise 
us to see this commendable zeal imitated in all 
parts of our pleasant though unshaded town. 
Or, if gentleman would associate to propose and 
execute plans for the improvement of the town in 
this, and other obvious publie wants, including the 
side walks, nothing would be hazarded in saying 
that an increase of sulid wealth and comfort would 
be the sure result. 

It would serve to arouse public spirit, and call 
forth the ingenuity, taste, and exertions of the en- 
terprising young gentlemen of the place. By 
turning out in companies one hour in a day, and 
working in conformity with some established plan, 
all the necessary labor might be done without in- 
curring public expense, and would be just such 
exercise as our citizens need, more, perhaps, than 
those of any other town. 

Much was done a few years ago to improve the 
side, walks, and while every one enjoys the good 
of it, we trust,a proper spirit of gratitude is che- 
rished ;—but they are giving evident marks of 
decay, and need prompt attention to preserve them 
from ruin. 

The improvement made, though valuable, was 
so detached and irregular, as not to have given 
the best effect which the same amount of labor 
might have done under a more perfect concert. 

The future historian of Lyon, would be proud 
to enrich and adorn a page, with a description of 
a plan carried into effect, which would give addi- 
tional claims to our citizens for spirit and good 
taste. And the youth who should have contri- 
buted to the design, will feel, in some distant day, 
a conscious pleasure in pointing his son to a tree 
planted by his own hand, when it shall be admired 
by every beholder as an ornament to the neighbor- 
hood. 

The late Mr J. L. Johnson has left a useful and 
beautiful monument of his Freedom-day’s recrea- 
tion, in planting the elm tree near the door of his 
father’s former mansion, at the head of Market 
street. The day he was twentyone years old, he 
left his home to breathe the free air of heaven, 
and indulge in innocent mirth and manly enjoy- 
meént, ‘1 will goto the woods,’ said he, ‘ and get 
a tree, and plant it wear the door out of which I 
came a free man today, and see what it will come 
to.’ He lived to see it festooned with a garland 
of flowers when La Farverre passed under its 
noble arm that stretches itself across the street. 
It was observed and admired by the Hero, and it 
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has been honored by many a weary traveller and 
laborer, on whom the summer sup, as on the head 
of fainting Jonah, has beaten vehemently. © Here 
they have turned aside to sit down under its re- 
freshing umbrage, to wipe the sweat and dust 
from the brow, and cool the boiling blood. While 
the robin, in its branches has made a shelter for 
her young, the wayfaring man beneath, has leaned 
on his staff and breathed thanks on the kind soul 
who planted, and adoration to Him who made 
it grow. After bathing awhile in the breeze, under 
its shade, he has renewed his toil and pursued his 
journey with inereased vigor. 

To every young man, we would say, while you 
admire the fruits of this day’s labor, go and do 
likewise.—Lynn Mirror. 








Mr Jabez Newell, of Attleborough, Mass. states 
that he has been unable to discover a single peach 
blossom, in that vicinity, which is not ruined by 
frost. 


A strange epidemic prevails in Albany. The face 
swells till it is shockingly deformed. In some cases 
the eye sight is severely affected. In others it is at- 
tended by a severe head-ache. In very many cases, 
however, there is no pain, and though the eyes are 
rendered weak, they are neither inflamed nor in 
pain. 





Discouragement of Lotteries. A meeting has been 
held in Norwich, Conn. which passed several resolu- 
tions in disapprobation and discouragement of lotte- 
ries. A committee was appointed to prepare a me- 
morial te the legislature, praying them to adopt such 
measures as may be just and »proper immediately to 
extinguish such lotteries as are now authorized by 
law. ° Norwich Courier. 





Accident and Discovery. One of the Lowell Sta- 
ges, coming through Lexington a short time since, 
ran over @ little child, which rushed forward and fell 
immediately beneath the wheel. The stage stopped 
a few moments, during which, a young physician, a 
passenger, discovered a trunk of bottles and tools 
peculiar to his trade, which was stolen from his sul- 
ky in Billerica, a number of weeks previous, and had 
been hidden in a barn contiguous to the place where 
the accident occurred. Bulletin. 


Sting of a Wasp or Bee. The following has been 
asserted to be a remedy for this painful sensation: 
Over the spot where the sting has entered, apply the 
pipe of a key, press it for a minute or two, and the 
pain or swelling willdisappear. The tincture of opi- 
um, if immediately administered, is also said to bea 
certain cure. 





Newspapers in N. York. There are 211 newspa- 
pers published in the State—and the number is ra- 
pidly increasing. 32are Anti-Masonic. In the city 
of New York, 47 are printed, 11 of which are daily ; 
20,000 reams of paper are annually used by the city 


papers. 


Printing. The first Hebrew edition of the whole 
Bible, was printed in 1488, at Soucina, in Italy. But 
even as early as 1475, Hebrew printing had attained 
to an eminent degree of perfection. 











Effect of Climate. In the same species of animals, 
pulsation is about one-third slower under the arctic 
circle than at the tropic. 





The London Morning Chronicle records it as ‘a 
saying in America,’ that no Englishman can have an 
insight into business in that country, till he has lost 
all his money. 





The Journal of Commerce states that sometain 
like 1000 shops of different kinds are opened in N. 
York on the Sabbath. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
(Reported for the New England Farmer.) 








APPLES, best, 
ASHES, pot, first sort, 
earl, first sort, 


| | FROM To 

jbarrel. 175) 2 2 
! ton. |115 00/120 GO 
«1130 00/140 00 


Genesee, - - 


BEANS, white, - ibushel.| 75, 190 
BEEF, mess, barrel.) 9 25) 9 50 
Cargo, No. 1, | « | 775 
Cargo, No. 2 - St. eee 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1,new, [pound 10 14 
CLEESE, new milk, -  -- , of 6) g 

Skimmed milk, = - } « | 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.) 50) 
} «| 5 


ia | “e 


Rye, best, - 











GRAIN, Corn, - - +  « ‘tbushel.| 55 
ye, bee, ote 70 
Barley, = - ° ond wt | 62 
Oats, PA Se Se ee 40 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 700} 3 09 
LIME, - - - - = ~« Jeask.| 85) 9 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton, | | 4 00 
PORK, clear, - - + \barrel.! 16 00 17 60 
Navy, mess, - oe: | F | 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, eee ee | 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushel.) 175 2 (0 
Orchard Grass, ° ot on / 300 
Fowl Meadow, - - - | # | 300 
Rye Grass, ee bgt 4 06 
‘fall Meadow Oats Grass, - | “4 3 00 
Red ‘Top (northern,) ae ee 6215 
Lucerne, - - - = (pound. 38 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, |“ ; 33 
Red Clover, (northern) - - 9) 10 
French Sugar Beet, - - | “ | 1 50 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | “ 45 60 
Meriuo, full blood, unwashed, |“ 25 40 
Merino, three fourths washed, | “‘ 37! 45 
Merino, halfblood, - - | “ | 35 38 
Merino, quarter washed, - | “ | - 30) 33 
Native, washed, - - - | “ | 30) 33 
Pulled, .amb’s, first sort, - “| 40; 45 
Pulled, Lamnb’s, second sort, | “ 30; 35 
Pulled, “ spinn..g, first sort,) “ 33} .. 35 
PROVISION NARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneui!-hoil Market.) 
BEEP, best pieces, - - - =~ ,pound. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - - 7 8 
whole hogs, Ss? BY % 5 7 
EM g | PE Se Tel). ea PSS 6 5 10 
MUMTON,.. -- +, 2 «ee se 4 10 
POULTRY, - - - - - oe 6 2 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - : : " 12 16 
Lump, best, - - - ts 20 23 
EGGS, - - - - - - |dozen: 10 12 
MEAL, Rye,retail,- -  - - |{bushel. 70 
Indian, retail, = - - - se 70 
POTATOS, ie el 3 33 40 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - ‘barrel.| 2 00) 3 00 











Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russexiu’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 
$50, containing a COMPLETE ASSORTMENT Of the seeds 
mostly used ina kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small packages, ready for retailing, ewith 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1829, 
and of the purest quality. tf Feb. 12. 








Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—bat those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedaction of fifty cents. 

(> No paper will be sent to adistance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russert, by I. R. Burts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Ordersfor printing received by J. B. RussE1t, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No, 52 North Market Street 
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Albany—Hon. Jesse Bue v. 
Flushing, N. ¥Y. Wu. Prince &Sons, Prop. Lin. Pot. Garden 
Hartford—Goonwin & Sons. 
Halifax, N. S.—P. J. Houiann, Esq. Recorder Office, 
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